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the changing needs of society. Always do they appear as if their hands, quite as 
much as those of their subjects, were tied by an existing code. A law of the 
land, given before kings began to rule, seems to have stood high above both 
throne and people. Unquestionably, a relation so unusual, subsisting for five 
-centuries, is a peculiarity which distinguishes Hebrew history from the history of 
every other people. No romancer could have invented the idea of laws, once 
given, remaining unchanged, without addition and without subtraction. Still 
less could a series of historians have imagined the idea of subjection to these an- 
cient laws in a race of princes, some of whom were conquerors, some tyrants, and 
some obstinate to their own and their people's ruin. To call this the result of a 
designed concealment of facts is an incredible explanation of the silence. The 
writers had nothing to conceal. They knew that these kings dared not add to or 
alter the people's law-book. Part of it might be set at defiance for a time, but 
their pages showed the ruinous consequences of this course, and the power of the 
law to vindicate its majesty. These writers recognized certain well-marked 
boundaries, within which the national code confined both king and people. PuU- 
est freedom of action was allowed to them if they did not overstep these limits ; 
no freedom whatever was given to either prince or people to travel beyond. We 
must therefore go to the history itself to ascertain the beginning and completion 
of the law code which attained to this paramount rule in the nation. A law- 
book, once given and remaining unchanged for centuries, is pronounced an im- 
possibility. But theoretical views of the possible or the impossible have no place 
in the matter. We are dealing only with facts, and these carry us back for the 
beginning of a law-book to the sojourn of the people in Egypt. — James E. Sinie, 
The Kingdom of All Israel. 
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Plrke Aboth. — The Mishna is divided into orders, the orders into treatises, the 
treatises into chapters, and the chapters into sections. Pirke Aboth, or Chapters of 
the Fathers is one of the treatises of the fourth order, Nezikin. It contains moral 
precepts, maxims and apothegms of many learned Jews who flourished in the cen- 
turies preceding and succeeding the Christian era. As a compendium of practical 
ethics it is highly esteemed by the Jews, many of whom give it a place in their 
prayer books, and at certain seasons use it liturgically in the Synagogue. The Ger- 
man Jews recite it publicly on six successive Sabbaths between the festivals of 
Passover and Pentecost. Pirke Aboth is occasionally cited in commentaries on 
the Holy Scriptures and in discussions on the Old Testament text. It contains six 
chapters, the last of which is supplementary. The first chapter states that Moses 
received an oral law which through Joshua and the Elders was transmitted to the 
men of the Great Synagogue. The three M'ords of this august body are given : 
"Be deliberate in judgment: and raise up many disciples ; and make a fence to 
the Law." Simon Justus and Antigonus then speak. To the close of the fourth 
chapter are reported the utterances of Rabbis who flourished from B. C. 200 to A. 
D. 200. The fifth chapter, except at its close, contains no sayings of the Fathers, 
but forms a series of groups of ten, seven, four and three things. In this classifi- 
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cation it touclies upon creation, miracles, customs among men, qualities among 
disciples, &c. The sixth chapter is on the acquisition of the Law, and consists of 
the sayings of Rabbi Meir and others. 

A selection of sayings from these Chapters of the Fathers may interest the cur- 
ious. Here is something for learners : "Jose ben Jo'ezer of Tseredah said. Let 
thy house be a meeting-house for the wise, and cover tliyself with the dust of their 
feet, and drink their words with thiretiness." The following is from Rabban 
Gamaliel who evidently understood human nature : "Be cautious of trusting 
persons in power who do not suffer a man to approach them except for their own 
interests, who appear as friends when they have an object in view, but will not 
stand by a man in the time of his need." Hillel's sayings are specially good. 
Take an example. " Be not trustful in thyself till the day of thy death; and judge 
not thy companion until thou comest into his place." The great principle of ret- 
ribution receives from him a grim exposition, thus : " Seeing a skull floating 
upon the waters he said to it,. Becavise thou didst cause others to float, others have 
caused thee to float, and at last those who have caused thee to float shall them- 
selves be made to float." Akiba ben Malialaleel would impress upon his hearers 
the insignificance of man : " Ponder on three things, and thou wilt not enter into 
the hands of transgression. Consider whence thou comest, and whither thou goest 
and before whom in the future thou shalt give account and reckoning. Whence 
hast thou come ? From a foetid drop. And whither goest thou ? To the place 
of vermin and worm. And before whom art thou in future to give account and 
reckoning ? Before the King of the kings of kings, the Holy One, blessed is He !" 
The following from Rabbi Jacob is sufficiently stem : " He who walks on the 
road and meditates, and ceases from his study and says. What a beautiful tree 
is this ! How fine is that new field ! it is accounted to him as if he were worthy 
of death." Here is a good saying from Rabbi Eleazer ben Azaria : " He whose 
wisdom is greater than his works, to what is he like ? To a tree whose branches 
are abundant and the roots small ; and the wind comes and uproots it and over- 
turns it. But he whose works are greater than his wisdom, to what is he like ? 
To a tree whose branches are small and his roots great ; though all the winds in 
the world come and blow against it, they move it not from its place." Among the 
noted things grouped in fours in chapter fifth are the following : " There are four 
kinds of dispositions. Easily provoked, and easily pacified, his gain is cancelled 
by his loss. Difficult to provoke, and difficult to pacify his loss is cancelled 
by his gain. Difficult to provoke, and easy to pacify, pious. Easily provoked, 
and difficult to pacify, wicked." Students may be classified now as they were 
wont to be classified in Talmudic times. " There are four characters in those who 
sit before the wise, a sponge, a funnel, a strainer, and a sieve. A sponge which 
sucks up all ; a funnel which receives here and lets out there ; a strainer, which 
lets out the wine and retains the dregs ; a sieve, which lets out the bran and keeps 
back the flour." Many treatises written since contain less wisdom than does 
Pirke Aboth, the Ethics of the Fathers. John Currie. 



The Rendering of Romans XII., 16. — The Revised Version of rok Ta-n-uvoi^ awa- 

mr/oiievm is perhaps not one of the most felicitous renderings, and one is tempted to 
regret the old rendering, "Condescend to men of low estate," with its margin, "Be 
contented with mean things." Not that the present writer believes that the A. V. is 
correct, but that if the rendering "lowly things" be adopted, it seems better to 



